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“The Most Beautiful Creature in the Woods” 
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A Guest 
F ditoria 


E would not think much of a builder 
WW who started to erect a cathedral 
without a plan. He might make a 
considerable collection of stones, but the more 
stones he piled around himself the more he 
would be confused. Making the most of one’s 
life is like building a cathedral. If one does not 
stop to consider his life as a whole and to make 
plans for his growth and happiness, he cannot 
expect to look back when he nears the end of 
his three score years and ten with any great 
satisfaction and peace of mind. What kind of 
a life do I want for myself, my family, and my 
neighbors? That is the most important ques- 
tion that one can hold before his mind. By 
knowing where we want to go and moving in 
that direction we stand some chance of arriv- 
ing at our cherished destination. A policy of 
indifference and drift will land us nowhere 
worth going. The young person of poor gifts 
who has ideals, purpose,‘a plan and a method 
of work will make more of his life than others 
more highly endowed may make of theirs. And 
what shall the plan of life include? 


The Greeks had a system of life built around 
the four cardinal virtues: Wisdom, courage, 
temperance, and justice. These the Romans 
took over. Christian teaching emphasized faith, 
hope, and love. When the fathers of the church 
built their ethical system they took the four 
Greek virtues and added the Christian virtues 
thus arriving at the Seven Cardinal Virtues 
which have played a mighty part in maintain- 
ing civilized life thruout the centuries. If we 
could hold our minds less on the trivialities of 
life and more on these virtues, happiness and 
security would again come to humanity. 


What kind of a life do we want? The 
schools, which are a mighty power in the land 
with their thirty-million students, sought to 
answer this question in terms of the areas of 
emphasis in education. They arrived at the 
seven objectives of education: 
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1. Health and safety 


2. Worthy home membership 

3. Mastery of the tools, technics, and spirit 
of learning 

4. Citizenship and world goodwiil 

5. Vocational and economic effectiveness 

6. Wise use of leisure 

7. Ethical character 


These are the directions in which the schools 
seek to guide the growth of our young people. 
It is a much broader ideal of education than 
schools formerly held and it is only imperfectly 
realized in practice, due to limitations of fi- 
nance and staff and public sentiment. 

The circumstances of our age bring to us for 
the first time in human history the possibility 
of leisure for all. That means the possibility 
of an entirely new level of cultural perfection— 
if we can learn to set higher standards for our- 
selves and to educate for leisure. Leisure should 
mean abundant outdoor life, much attention to 
the fine arts, and rich family and neighborhood 
companionship. We need the outdoor life, be- 
cause in both school and vocations we tend to 
be overconfined indoors at sedentary tasks. 

And so more power to the movement for 
summer camps. May it pave the way for a 
day when every boy and girl—yes, and every 
grownup too—shall have a camping experience 
at least once each year. And may this camping 
experience bring us close to the beauty of 
birds and trees and flowers, to the majesty of 
clouds and stars, to the companionship of sun 
and wind and rain, to the might of the moun- 
tains, the glory of the sea, and the sweet music 
of running waters. All these things we shouid 
teach ourselves to memorize even as we mem- 
orize the verses of beautiful poems. To recall 
the image of a gorgeous sunset can change the 
inner atmosphere of the darkest day and to 
remember the scenes that have quickened our 
spirits is to get a new grip on life. The great 
things of life belong to us all if we will but 
learn to receive them. Perhaps the art of camp- 
ing close to nature will teach us how. 









important forms of outdoor recreation 

in our country. It has grown in popu- 
larity at a rapid pace and has taken on many 
different forms. All camps can, however, be 
divided into two general types which may be 
called organized and independent. Independ- 
ent camps are those in which individuals plan 
their own activities and provide for their gen- 
eral welfare. An organized camp, on the other 
hand, is one where the camp, as a corporate 
entity, assumes full responsibility for the camp- 
er. It is to the latter type of camp that we 
wish to limit this discussion. 

The independent camper has been fairly well 
taken care of in State Parks, forests, and other 
public lands where trail shelters, cabins, and 
auto tent camps have been provided for his use. 
The organized camper, on the other hand, has 
been provided for only in a few scattered in- 
stances and there are those who challenge his 
right to any place on public lands. 

There are, I believe, some sound reasons why 
organized camping is a legitimate use of State 
Parks and public lands. Organized camps pro- 
vide for one of the most intensive uses to which 
such lands can be put, for the campers are in 
the park twenty-four hours a day, seven days 
of the week. Major William A. Welch, who 
pioneered the idea of organized camping in 
State Parks, has reduced this to some interest- 
ing figures. On a camp site of five acres, which 
accommodates 100 campers, he finds there are 
168,000 hours of recreational use in a ten-week 
season. We can hardly hope to better such a 
record with our other facilities. When it is 
taken into consideration that organized camps 
are conducted by a great variety of urban 
groups as well as by such rural organizations 
as 4-H Clubs and the Future Farmers, it can 
be seen that this type of park use can be made 
available to all classes of our population. 

Large numbers of children and adults who 
could reach our parks in no other way, are 
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brought into them by organizations operating 
camps. These organizations also provide lead- 
ership for the campers so that their stay in the 
park may be made of the greatest possible ben- 
efit to them. Campers, in a properly conducted 
camp, are educated to live comfortably and in- 
terestingly out-of-doors. Thus, through train- 
ing children to enjoy their leisure in the open, 
we are raising up generations who will have an 
appreciation for the proper use of parks and 
who will become the park users of tomorrow. 

Another reason for organized camps is that 
they can be provided at a low cost per camper. 
The camping organizations can pay the cost of 
maintaining the facilities and at the same time 
make them available at costs any child can 
meet. 

Camps should also be provided because they 
are badly needed. Many organizations exist 
that aim to give the great benefits of a camp- 
ing experience to large numbers of children and 
adults at a low cost. They are able to do this 
because funds for the purpose are contributed 
by the general public. While they are able to 
raise funds for camp operating expenses, they 
often find it difficult and sometimes impossible 
to secure amounts sufficient for the capital ex- 
penditure necessary when a camp site is pur- 
chased and the necessary buildings constructed. 
In many cases such organizations are com- 
pelled to get along with inadequate sites and 
makeshift structures. This need on the part 
of the camping organizations is one we are Jjus- 
tified in meeting when the recreational and 
educational values of camping to the State are 
considered. Public agencies, such as schools 
and city recreation departments are operating 
camps at present, and there is a strong and 
steady trend toward more camps of this kind. 
It is natural that such camps should seek sites 
on public lands and that we should provide for 
them. 

While I would absolutely limit camps on 
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public lands _ to 
those operated by 
non-profit organi- 
zations, I would 
not exclude the 
camp that charges 
part, or all, of its 
operating costs to 
the camper. It has 
long been recog- 
nized that money 
should not’ be 
an insurmountable 
barrier to the joys 
of camping and 
that children 
should not have to 
be charity cases in 
order to _partici- 
pate in subsidized 
camps. The organ- 
ization camp that 
charges a low fee, 
provides for that 
large class of our 
population that 
cannot afford to 
send its children 
to private camps 
and which, at the 
Same time, scorns 
to accept that to 
which it cannot 
contribute its fair 
share. 

The organization 
camp is also able 
at times to provide 
better camping at 
less cost than is 
the camp operated 
by a municipal or 
other public agen- 
cy. This is due to 
the fact that the 
public camp is oft- 
en compelled to 
charge its full operating cost to the camper 
whereas the organization camp is able to use 
its privately contributed funds to supplement 
what the camper pays. In this way, it is able 
to reduce its fee to the camper or to provide 
for extra leadership which the public camp 
cannot afford. 

Camps should also be given a place in our 
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parks because they can use sites which are best 
suited to their purpose but which otherwise 
would have little or no use. They require, 
above all, isolation and seclusion so that out- 
lying areas, not readily accessible to the gen- 
eral public, can best be put to this use. 

I recognize, of course, that all of our parks 
are not suited to use for organized camping. 
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However, we should study existing areas to see 
what possibilities exist for providing camping 
facilities. It is possible that camps can be built 
on lands bordering a scenic park without in 
anyway detracting from the values for which 
such an area was created. 

Views as to the purposes of parks have some- 
times conflicted between those who hold that 
their sole purpose is to preserve a bit of natural 
domain intact and those who contend that 
parks should be entirely developed for inten- 
sive recreational use. I believe that areas for 
both purposes should be set aside by the State. 
These need not always be separate areas, for 
where a park is large enough, these purposes 
may be achieved without interfering with one 
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another. Parks should be planned for use as 
well as for conservation. Areas for use, as we 
have pointed out, may be selected without de- 
stroying scenic beauty or wilderness areas. The 
latter, of course, are not without their special 
use, for as Col. Lieber has so well pointed out, 
they must be protected “for the nature lover, 
student, artist, dreamer and other impractical 
but socially, highly important people.”’ What 
use a park receives will depend on what facili- 
ties are provided and whether or not people are 
educated to use them. 

Just any piece of land will not do for a camp 
site. Camps need privacy and isolation so we 
do not want to crowd them on to a hotel or 
picnic ground which will interfere with their 

normal activities and 
make it impossible 
for them to achieve 
the objectives for 
which they were es- 
tablished. Neither do 
we want to crowd 
camps upon one an- 
other for the same 
reason. Better one 
good camp in an area 
than three poor ones. 
Next to privacy, 
camps require safe 
and adequate water 
and sanitary facili- 
ties and as swimming 
is such an important 
camp activity, a lake 
or pool is needed al- 
most as much as 
these fundamental 
services. There are 
other factors, of 
course. to be consid- 
ered in selecting a 
camp site that we 
cannot discuss in de- 


tail here. 
Whether organized 
camps’ should _ or 


should not be located 
on a park area, can 
be decided only after 
a careful study has 
been made and each 
section of the area 
has been allocated to 
the use for which it 
is best fitted. 
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At present, there exists a great deficiency in 
camp facilities on public lands. To remedy 
this situation to some extent, the National Park 
Service and the Resettlement Administration 
are developing what are known as Recreational 
Demonstration Projects. These are areas 
planned primarily to provide organized camp 
facilities. By establishing sound policies of ad- 
ministration and by demanding high standards 
of operation, it is hoped to demonstrate to the 
community at large, the values of organized 
camping and to stimulate State and local au- 
thorities to develop similar facilities. These 
areas will meet but a small fraction of the ex- 
isting need for organized camp sites and struc- 
tures. We should, therefore, see what we can 
do to supplement them on public lands already 
owned, and by additions to parks and other 
public areas that will be purchased with this 
specific use in mind. If these areas are care- 
fully chosen to meet local camping needs and 
then properly developed, they will receive use 
ample enough to fully justify their acquisition. 

After we have acquired these sites, it is nec- 
essary that we develop them properly. Organ- 
ized camping has gone a long way from the 
days when it was only considered necessary to 
herd a mass of children out into the woods 
where it was thought that fresh air and sun- 
light would do the rest. Camping now has def- 
inite educational as well as recreational objec- 
tives which can only be achieved under trained 
leadership operating in a proper environment. 
A great fund of knowledge on camping has 
been built up as a result of years of experience 
and we should not neglect to use it in carrying 
out our developments. Standards of camp con- 
struction and operation have been developed, 
based on practices that have been found desir. 
able, and new camp developments should be 
planned to meet them. We should build these 
camps in the best way we know how and not be 
content with furnishing bare essentials or sub- 
standard camps. If there is any justification 
for providing camps on public lands, it seems 
to me that the State has an obligation to build 
them well. 

Organized camps, in the early days, con- 
tinued to grow in size until, as one writer put 
it, “they became huge orphan asylums turned 
loose in the woods.” The many disadvantages 
of massing a large number of campers in a com- 
paratively small area, led to the development 
of what is known as the unit layout. Under 
this plan, the camp is divided into a number of 
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small units which are located out of sight and 
hearing of each other. As an example, a camp 
of one hundred campers may be divided into 
four units of twenty-four campers each and an 
administrative center. In the latter, are located 
the dining and recreation halls, the infirmary, 
staff quarters, hot shower house and other 
buildings necessary to the central administra- 
tion. Outlying from this, perhaps like the 
spokes of a wheel, are the units which are com- 
posed of sleeping cabins for campers and lead- 
ers, a washhouse, a unit lodge which is an as- 
sembly and recreation hall for the unit, and an 
outdoor kitchen. Such an arrangement makes 
it possible for the units to be operated as inde- 
pendent camps, if desirable or necessary. On 
the Recreational Demonstration Projects, the 
unit lodges are planned for winter as well as 
summer use to meet the growing trend toward 
winter camping. 

To serve its purpose successfully a unit 
should be designed to house 16, 24 or at 12 
maximum, 32 campers. Small units make it 
possible to group children according to their 
ages, interests, and abilities. Such grouping 
also permits a high degree of. personal atten- 
tion on the part of the counselors, whereas, 
large groups exhaust the leaders. In small 
groups the child has a chance to find himself 
and to adapt himself easily to camp living con- 
ditions. Children in large groups become over- 
stimulated and the possibilities for fatigue are 
greatly increased when a large number of chil- 
dren eat, sleep, and generally live in too close 
quarters. Noises and disturbances and prob- 
lems of discipline all increase proportionately 
to the size of the group that is housed together. 

In addition to these reasons, there are also 
sound health reasons why large groups should 
not live together in camps. Communicable 
diseases are not so likely to spread and can be 
more easily controlled where the groups are 
kept small. 

All of these reasons for dividing the camp in 
small groups apply equally to the planning of 
campers’ sleeping cabins. Wherever possi’l*, 
not more than four campers should be housed 
in a cabin. 

Cabins are recommended for use as sleeping 
quarters for camps on public lands instead of 
tents, because they have a lower maintenance 
cost and because they are always ready for use. 

It is not possible in the time we have here to 
go into detail as to the requirements for camp 

(Continued on page 24) 











A\ssociation Staff Augmented 


Hendry Appointed Coordinator of Studies 
and Research--Allen, Assistant 


Fxecutive Director 


Camping Association, Inc., announces 

with pleasure the appointments of Mr. 
Charles E. Hendry as Coordinator of Studies 
and Research, and Dr. Ross L. Allen as As- 
sistant Executive Director. These two place- 
ments, made possible by the generous grant of 
the Chrysler Fund, complete the staff in the 
National office. The necessity of an augmented 
personnel has been anticipated by the members 
of the Association and the Executive Commit- 
tee for some time; the enlarged program call- 
ing for extensive coordination of research and 
education in and for camping, the recognized 
need for further promotional efforts, and the 
desire to make THE CAMPING MAGAZINE an 
increasingly effective organ of the Association, 
have all pointed toward the advisability of add- 
ing to our national staff. Mr. Hendry and Dr. 
Allen have been! chosen for their new positions 
after a thorough investigation of the qualifica- 
tions of a large number of candidates. The de- 
cision to invite these new officers to the Associ- 
ation has been the result of considerable de- 
liberation on the part of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The program of studies and research which 
is now being formulated by committees repre- 
senting each section in our Association will be 
guided by Mr. Hendry. His main task will be 
one of coordinating investigations being made 
not only by individuals and groups in our own 
organization, but also by others in allied fields 
and associations. Mr. Hendry brings to this 
effort a wealth of camping experience (both in 
private and agency camps), a comprehensive 
viewpoint of the needs and future development 
of the camping movement, and an enviable rec- 
ord of past achievement in research and study. 
His background in sociology will be of inesti- 
mable value in this new program. The George 
Williams College, with which Mr. Hendry is 
associated as associate professor of sociology, 
has graciously arranged his teaching schedule 
in order that he might give half of his time to 
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By 
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Association work. Prior to accepting his present 
position, Mr. Hendry was a member of the 
faculty at New York University. He also held 
a fellowship which enabled him to collaborate 
with Frederick M. Thrasher in a comprehensive 
study of boys’ clubs. During the past summer 
Mr. Hendry taught two courses for social case 
workers at Smith College. His academic train- 
ing qualified him for the degree of bachelor of 
arts from McMaster University in 1925 and 
the master of arts from Columbia University 
in 1928. Since that time he has done consider- 
able graduate work in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Mr. Hendry is at present the president of 
the National Association for the Study of 
Group Work. This professional relationship will 
facilitate the essential coordination of other 
group studies in the research program of the 
American Camping Association. 

Mr. Hendry’s contributions to the literature 
of camping and sociology have been note- 
worthy. Probably his best known publication is 
Camping and Character in which he collabo- 
rated with Professor Dimock. More recent 
books written by him are Youth Inspects the 
New World (1933) and Between Spires and 
Stacks (1936). 

Dr. Allen comes to our Association from the 
American Physical Education Association, in 
which he was employed as Assistant Editor and 
Business Manager of the Journal of Health and 
Physical Education and The Research Quar- 
terly. He is a native of New Jersey, having 
been born in Newark and educated in its pub- 
lic schoo!s. His undergraduate and graduate 
training was received in The University of 
Michigan which conferred upon him the de- 
grees of bachelor of science in education, mas- 
ter of science in public health, and doctor of 
public health. In addition to his experience in 
editorial and publications work, Dr. Allen has 
also been connected in a research capacity 
with The School Health Study of The Ameri- 

(Continued.on page 23) 












Results of a Five- 
Vear Study in 
the South 


RESEARCH Committee from the 
A Southern Section of the Camp Direc- 

tors Association was appointed in 1931 
to make a study of character education in 
Southern camps. 

The charter given the committee was “We 
hope that the Committee will see fit to analyze 
the results of mental hygiene methods as used 
in camps; to discover how extensively these 
methods are being used; how many camps have 
people ably trained in psychology; how many 
directors are making a systematic effort to use 
the findings of psychology in dealing with in- 
dividuals; we hope that the Committee will 
find it possible to interest a number of South- 
ern Camps in keeping careful records of their 
efforts in this line, so that at the end of five 
years we Shall have some findings that will be 
of value to the camping movement. This study 
should suggest adequate record forms, assem- 
ble a bibliography in this field that would be 
helpful to camp directors, and make a study of 
behavior problems including the various meth- 
ods used by camp directors in controlling their 
campers, individual study of campers, and how 
we can best evaluate the results of camp life 
on character.” 

The Committee met and outlined the project 
ever a five year period. The name was changed 
from Character Education Study to Behavior 
Change Inquiry. The task of the Committee 
was threefold: first, to survey the methods used 
by Southern camps in approaching behavior 
problems, the training of the counselors and 
directors responsible for handling these prob- 
lems and the aims of those in charge of be- 
havior problems, discipline, etc., and last, what 
kinds of behavior problems do camps have to 
deal with and how do they deal with them; 
second, from this survey, to work out ways and 
means of directing a controlled experiment over 
a five year period in number of camps that may 


Behavior Changes Resulting from a 


Camping Experience 
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be interested; and third, to evaluate the results 
of these experiments as to the value of particu- 
lar methods and situations in character educa- 
tion. 

The first year the Inquiry took the form of 
a survey of the methods used in dealing with 
behavior problems and change and the first re- 
port of the chairman and director of the In- 
quiry was made in 1933. 

The conclusions growing out of the first two 
years’ work were: 


1. Whatever behavior change that takes place in 
our camps, takes place without a great deal of con- 
scious effort and attention to the problem. 

2. It is significant and probably not true to all 
the facts that only what were considered positive 
or ‘‘good” behavior changes were reported. 

3. Most camps have no way of knowing, except 
by the way the director feels about it or what a 
few parents say, what behavior changes are taking 
place. | 

4. Personal counseling and guidance techniques 
do not seem to be a part of the camp set-up in spite 
of the fact that the majority of the behavior prob- 
lems that campers have on arrival are ones that 
call for rather careful case studies and treatment 
for satisfactory adjustment. 

5. There seems to be a belief that putting boys 
and girls into the hopper of camp experience means 
the grinding out of good conduct, behavior, and 
mental health for each individual. 

6. Camp directors seem to have a rather clear 
picture of the needs of campers and the kind of 
individuals or persons they want to make of them. 

7. The relation of the way the program is con- 
ducted and the supervisory practices to behavior 
change is not clearly seen. 

8. Although individual study and guidance is 
listed as the second most important factor in bring- 
ing about behavior change, only a very small num- 
ber of camps use any method of making individual 
studies and recording the guidance process. 

9. If personal counseling and guidance is a func- 
tion of counselors (and it seems almost inevitable 
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that it must be, in part at least), then maturity in 
training and experience is a necessity. | 

10. Simple but adequate and complete cumula- 
tive record forms are essential to good counseling 
and guidance. 

11. With one or two exceptions the behavior 
changes and their causes were pure guess work on 
the part of the director. 

12. In general the camps studied through their 
returns are paternalistic in their methods and mor- 
alistic in their atmosphere of social education. 


Certain forms were drawn up for the third 
year’s study and six camps participated in 
what might be called a controlled experiment. 
The second report on the third year’s work 
was made to the Camp Directors Association 
in 1934. 

In general it was found that: Behavior 
change does take place in camp over a six to 
eight week period. “The most change was ex- 
hibited in the unselfishness of the camper in 
regard to the use of his belongings. This itcm 
ranked first in total change, fifth in positive 
change and third in negative change. This 
means that although the greatest amount of 
change took place in this item it was as notice- 
able in the minus directions as it was in the 
plus direction. 

‘Camper ‘contributed well-considered sug- 
gestions to the thinking of the group’; ranked 
second in the total number of changes exhib- 
ited. The change in the plus direction ranked 
first while the minus direction change ranked 
twenty-second. This was one of the most en- 
couraging results that came out of this table as 
it seems to indicate that camp life really is con- 
ducive to a person’s creative thinking. 

“One of the unfavorable characteristics of 
adolescence seems to be helped by the camp 
environment, namely, ‘blushing and easily em- 
barrassed.’ This item was the third ranking 
form of behavior in total change, first in total 
plus change, and a low nineteenth in the minus 
negative change column. 

‘Leadership is suggested as an outgrowth of 
this summer association in that the item ‘as- 
sumes leadership in group’ ranks fifth in total 
change, has high positive and a low negative 
change rank. 

“Carrying out responsibilities, ‘showing cour- 
tesy and consideration for others,’ ‘showing off’ 
and ‘finding fault’ tend to be changed more in 
the negative direction. 

“Independence seems to grow in camp as is 
seen in the item ‘turns to others for help that 
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should be done alone.’ Although it does rank 
only ninth in total behavior change it has a 
rather high plus change and change in the neg- 
ative direction ranks seventeenth. 

“Interest being aroused and the sulkiness 
taken out of campers falls next in line with the 
helpful growths that seem to come out of this 
summer activity. 

“The withdrawing type of child is helped 
considerably. 

‘“““Becomes angry, loses temper’ seems to 
take the lead in minus direction change, rank- 
ing fourteenth in total change, twenty-fourth 
in positive change and first in negative change. 
‘Domineering’ and ‘bullying’ hold an important 
place in the negative change direction. 

‘According to the table, the camp experience 
tends to make children less punctual, although 
the amount of change that took place in this’ 
form of behavior was slight. 

“Little improvement can be seen in the 
changing of the campers ‘getting by’ concept 
and his ‘laziness.’ 

“The item ‘is imaginative and dreamy’ ranks 
fairly well up the scale in all three of the 
change areas. 

‘““‘Observing of rules and regulations’ ard 
‘care of belongings’ both seem to be ingrained 
a little deeper into those developing personal- 
ties in camp. 

“The least total change took place in the 
item ‘is the camper truthful and aboveboard. 
The least amount of positive change took p!ace 
in this item while on the other hand it ranks 
about half way up the scale in the negative di- 
rection. This probably could be explained 
partially by the fact that this form of behavior 
would hardly be exhibited during the first week 
of camp.” 

In studying the behavior changes of campers 
in relation to quality of leadership they had, 
we find that the average positive change per 
camper under good counseling is exactly double 
the change that takes place under poor counsel- 
ing. 

Further study shows that good counselors 
not only affect the quality of behavior change 
exhibited but affect the quantity as well. 

Behavior problems reported were: show off, 
temper, non-participation, selfishness, sulking, 
disobedience, poor etiquette, lack of coopera- 
tion, fear, self-consciousness, homesick. Causes 
of these problems were listed as: 1. Lack of 
adequate Sunday program. 2. Responsibility 
not given to camper. ©3. Authorities choosing 
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campers’ activities. 4. Bringing work into camp 
to do, resulting in lack of relaxation on part 
of camper. Strenuously working toward awards 
has a similar reaction. 5. Allowing cheap liter- 
ature to be brought into camp. 6. Ignoring of 
“non-participation” and the other deviations 
increases the camper’s concept of “‘getting-by.”’ 
7. Inability of organization to cope with change 
of program caused by weather and ordinary 
changes of program that take place during the 
camp period. 
In handling behavior problems the following 
counselor inefficiencies were found: 
1. A lack of pre-camp data on each camper. 
2. Excessive “ignoring” and “doing nothing” 
with the behavior problems as they happened. 
3. Several instances of group discipline, bring- 
ing the counselor to action. 
4. Failure on the part of counselors to recoznize 
behavior problems. 
5. Prolonging of the try for solution of the case. 


The fourth and fifth years of the study—1934 
and 1935— found two camps desirous of con- 
tinuing an intensive study with the Director. 
Some of the camps honestly felt that all such 
Inquiry methods were a waste of time. Others 
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felt that with the forms provided they could 
carry on their own studies, and we are glad to 
report that many of our camps now do have the 
trained personnel to carry on alone. Still others 
put their money into visits of consulting psy- 
chologists for particular behavior problems. We 
commend this practice on particular behavior 
problems, but doubt its value for the normal 
youngsters and most camps are full of normal 
youngsters. Each camp needs on its staff its 
cwn full-time personnel expert. ) 

In our intensive study of two camps during 
the fourth and fifth years of this inquiry, one 
a boys’ camp and the other a girls’, and in the 
light of the previous years’ study, we have 
several suggestions and observations for those 
interested in behavior change in camp: 

First, we have developed forms for use with 
a sampling in each camp for the normal group 
and the problem group which are available to 
those interested in intensive study and having 
personnel directors. | 

Second, we suggest that the records on each 
camper be quite simple, but include health 
status and habits, interests, mental status, par- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Metal Crafts for Summer Camps 


By 


GRETA PACK 


UMMER camp life for 
young people has _ be- 
come an integral part of 

progressive education. Al- 
though camps continue to 
hold to the standards of sim- 
ple living, self help and out-of-door life, and 
stress health and sports to this end as well as 
for their own values, the program of the mod- 
ern camp includes many activities not found in 
the earlier ones. Among these are dramatics, 
music, and crafts, which provide for creative 
activity of a type that was included incident- 
ally, if at all, during the formative years of the 
summer camp. The doctrine of self-expression 
now recognized in all forms of education read- 
ily justifies the use of creative arts in an educa- 
tional enterprise that keeps as closely to the 
principle of the development of the individual 
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as does the summer camp. 

The introduction of crafts 
into camp activities came 
about rather incidentally. 
The importance of utilizing 
the nervous energy of grow- 
ing youngsters in all their moods and under all 
conditions accounts in part for the use of crafts 
in this form of education. A good deal of ener- 
gy is more naturally spent in the direction of 
creative activity with many children than in 
the direction of sports which use up energy but 
are not necessarily creative, though both con- 
tribute to a sense of achievement. 

In its initial stages craft work seems to have 
been regarded as busy work and the task of 
bringing it out of the twilight zone between the 
so-called regular program and camp activities 
to fill up odd moments not otherwise scheduled 


Courtesy Camp Neecarnis 
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has been a steady though somewhat tedious 
process. It probably was not until the need for 
creative expression was recognized that crafts 
assumed a place of importance in the camp 
program. Music, dramatics, pageantry and art 
in forms readily applicable to the established 
program, probably did more than a full share 
in bringing about the changed attitude toward 
hand work of this nature. The craft shop in 
many camps has now become the center of 
practically all of the creative camp activities. 
This centralization not only enlarges the craft 
program but contributes measurably to the in- 
tegration of all camp education and to the 
physical, social, and mental changes taking 
place in individual children. 

A major departure in broadening craft work 
has been the introduction of a variety of mate- 
rials, although textiles and materials from the 
woods and fields still have their place in camp 
work. There are certain methods of expression 
in textiles, wood, and clay which have common 
ground in design, color, and construction, and 
the development of tool and hand skill in form- 
ing and shaping articles. The introduction of 
metals not only entrenches these educational 
values but may enlarge their scope as well by 
broadening the range of interest, expression, 
and experience gained in developing skills, and 
such aesthetic values as the sense of beauty in 
form, design, and texture. Just as cloth, wood, 
and clay are used to make articles for which 
these materials are adapted, so articles made of 
metal should also be suitably designed and 
formed. 

An entirely new field is opened with the in- 
troduction of the various forms of metal craft 
into camp work. One individual may not find 
it possible or desirable to do all forms of craft 
work but certainly a wider range of craft mate- 
rials appreciably increases the opportunity to 
adapt craft activities to individuals of varying 
interests and abilities. 

While it is true that all kinds of hand-made 
articles demand a degree of perfection if the 
pupil is to get the full value of the craft in 
which he is engaged, metal work requires a 
standard of construction and finish that lifts 
even the simple pieces well out of the class of 
crude product. Hurrying through the various 
steps involved in making an article reveals 
careless workmanship of which the worker is 
soon aware. Processess which require close at- 
tention to details in the various steps during 
the execution of the design and finish of a met- 
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al piece require real concentration, patience, 
and care. Furthermore the durability of the 
metals inspires fine craftsmanship as the object 
is looked upon as a permanent possession. It 
is not until the desire to make a piece as per- 
fect as possible has taken hold of the indivi- 
dual that the real joy in working with metals 
is established. 

In order to keep within the possibilities of 
achievement of the individual, the design and 
construction of the object to be executed should 
not be too advanced for the ability of the work- 
er. It is always the responsibility of the in- 
structor to keep the article to be made and the 
design to be executed within this range. Such 
items as the number of parts to be put together, 
the number of processes to be used, the diffi- 
culty or ease with which these processes may 
be performed or the,intricacy of construction 
must all be taken into consideration. It is well 
therefore to analyze these details with the pupil 
when the selection is made. Restrictions in the 
choice of articles need not limit choice unduly. 
Since a certain amount of strength is required 
to handle tools and materials for metal work, 
other types of craft work are probably better 
suited to the needs of very young campers. 

A generous number of metals can be used in 
the camp work shop. Larger objects raised 
from the metal sheets of tin, aluminum, cop- 
per, brass, and pewter may be made with in- 
expensive tools and equipment. The smaller 
and more delicate work in silver jewelry may 
also be used successfully in the same room at 
the same time as the stationary equipment is 
the same and the tools vary but little. 

The thickness of the material to be used is 
governed by the project to be constructed. Tin 
and aluminum are the cheapest of the metals 
mentioned for camp work. They are easily 
worked and may be bent into form, chased, 
and embossed for surface design. The joints of 
tin may be soldered easily, but with aluminum 
which is more difficult to solder, riveted joints 
may be used. Tin and aluminum are not as 
malleable as the other metals, hence they are 
more difficult to beat into convex form. Both 
metals are valuable for their color and brilli- 
ancy and may be used quite effectively for 
stage properties and costume jewelry for plays 
and pageants. Insistence upon good design and 
careful workmanship can develop creative ex- 
pression in the cruder metals as well as in the 
finer metals. : 

(Continued on page 28) 





Some Tricks 
of the Story Teller 


My friends have given me no peace of late 
through their insistance that I put down on paper 
the tricks that go to make a story teller. I’ve talked 
on this subject in public on occasion—that appar- 
ently is how I got involved in the matter. I’ve put 
myself to it at last, and here is the result. But 
curiously enough, some of these same friends, on 
reading the manuscript, told me that I missed fire 
in the matter rather completely. They insist that a 
lecture that was entertaining and intriquing be- 
comes in the reading comparatively colorless. If 
true, this is but one more proof that the spoken 
word is more appealing than the written. Denied 
voice, gestures, facial expression, and personal mag- 
netism, the written story necessarily loses out in 
vitality, emotional appeal, and fine shades of mean- 
ing. While the present discourse may be disap- 
pointing to some in its lack of glamor and illustra- 
tive incident, the facts are here nevertheless. What 
it probably lacks more than anything else is a con- 
cluding demonstration of story telling! But here 
it is for what it’s worth—the idea of doing it wasn’t 
mine anyway. 

—The Editor 


44 ©LL us a story!”’ 
How familiar are the words! They 


are as inevitable as night follows the 
day, and will be until the last summer camp is 
padlocked forever, and the last die-hard has 
found his way back to city’s barren walls. 
Story telling is part and parcel of camping— 
whether sitting around the campfire deep in 
the bush, or gathered in the council ring of the 
organized camp, the telling of yarns seems in- 
separably associated with the setting. And 
further, story telling is part and parcel of 
youth—wherever children are gathered, wheth- 
er in camp, club, school, or home, the eternal 
admonition is heard, “Tell us a story!” 
Fortunate indeed is the camp if it has a 
first-lass spinner of yarns. And fortunate indeed 
is the leader of boys and girls, men and women, 
if he has the gift of the narrator He may 
preach to his campers but they will not be slow 
in labeling what he says as preaching; he may 
lecture to them but they will show no more 
than casual interest in what he says; he may 
reason with them, but often without troubling 
themselves to grasp his meaning, they will ad- 
mit the logic of his words. But if he tells them 
a story, he not only entertains thrillingly, but 





The Story’s the Thing 


Y 
BERNARD S. MASON 


he paints an understandable picture of human 
nature, he implants ideas, he instills ideals, he 
develops a fine sense of right and wrong. If 
there is any medium by which the spoken word 
can influence character effectively, it is the 
story. 

The listener sees himself in the hero’s role. 
Vicariously he experiences the hero’s adven- 
tures—worries over his troubles, struggles 
courageously against his foes, exhausts his 
every resource to find a way out. It is as if he 
himself had done the heroic thing—had been 
faithful to trust, loyal to his cause, true to 
his friend, brave in the face of danger, stead- 
fast amid temptations, kind and generous when 
there was ample cause to be cruel and selfish. 
And when the future finds him in a similar sit- 
uation, he has, in a more positive sense than we 
are apt to realize, been there before. The de- 
tails of the story may have been forgotten, but 
in the background of his mind are the purpose 
and determination which the story implanted, 
ready for the emergency. 

It is a curious fact that stories are remem- 
bered when all other spoken words are forgot- 
ten. The main facts of the yarn and the mood 
that it creates are clearly and vividly recalled 
long afterward. It is common knowledge 
among lecturers that their anecdotes and il- 
lustrations are the only items in a lecture that 
are long remembered by the listeners. 

But entirely aside from any good the story 
may accomplish or any lesson it may teach, the 
fact remains that few things entertain in camp 
so effectively as the telling of yarns. The 
campers want stories—interesting, compelling, 
gripping stories—and they want them told 
well. The challenge of story telling confronts 
every leader in the camping universe; there is 
no way that he can dodge it and be entirely 
fair to his followers. The art is a fundamental 
in the task of full-rounded and capable leader- 
ship. 

An advertising catch phrase of the dancing 
studios has it that “Anyone who can walk can 
dance.” It is equally true that anyone who 
can talk can tell stortes—some more proficient- 
ly than others, of course, but all effectively 
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enough to bring gratifying results. Given a 
thorough-going enthusiasm for the task, a de- 
sire to tell stories vividly and entertainingly, 
and a willingness to put in the necessary hours 
in preparation, anyone can rise to the heights 
and hear his name shouted in popular acclaim 
above the hubbub of any kind of campfire en- 
tertainment. But there is no short cut to story- 
telling success—each story takes endless time 
and labor; the result, however, is always more 
than worth it in the thrill of satisfaction that 
it brings. 

When the campers are tucked in their bunks 
at the good-night hour, the request for a story 
is heard more often than not. This is a 
simple, informal, and easy situation that calls 
for no particular skill—a little yarn can be re- 
lated quietly and conversationally. The situa- 
tion is vastly different when one finds himself 
standing in the council ring with all the camp- 
ers, counselors, and a few parents before him, 
expecting a spell-binding tale of upwards of 
a half-hour in length. In such a spot as this, 
he will be thankful if he knows the tricks of 
the trade. 

When we analyze these tricks of the story 
teller, we find that they involve the handling of 
four aspects of the situation: (1) the audience, 
(2) the setting, (3) the selecting of a story, 
and (4) the telling of the story. The first two 
of these have nothing to do with the actual 
story or its telling, but they are of such para- 
mount importance that no speaker, however 
gifted, can afford to ignore them, and no story, 
however gripping, can be counted on to suc- 
ceed if they are disregarded. 


The Audience 


First and foremost, seat the audience as 
closely together as possible. They should be 
all in one group, each rubbing elbows with the 
next. Every gap unmakes the “medicine.” 
For story telling the listeners are commonly 
seated either in a circle around the fire, or in 
rows as in atheatre. If the circle arrangement 
is used, be sure that the front row is completely 
filled before the back rows are started. If the 
gathering is in a room, do not allow the listen- 
ers to scatter over the floor at will, but group 
them compactly together in a semicircle at one 
end and looking toward the wall. 

Secondly, stand as close to the listeners as 
possible. There are three mediums whereby a 
story is communicated—voice, facial expres- 
sion, and personal magnetism. Each of these 
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is strong or weak in proportion to closeness to 
the audience. Voice will carry a long way, 
facial expression not nearly so far, and per- 
sonal magnetism—that appealing something 
that radiates from one when he is animated— 
only a few feet. The closer one stands the 
more intimate is the relationship, the more 
profound the spell. If the listeners are in a 
circle around the fire, that circle should not be 
over twenty-four feet in diameter. A camp 
will do well to have a council ring for story tell- 
ing and other activities, made with immovable 
benches so that the crowd cannot shift the 
seats around at will. And the diameter of the 
inner row of benches in this ring should be 
twenty-four feet. A larger circle will place the 
odds too heavily against the best of speakers. 

And lastly, see that all are seated comfort- 
ably. 

Every speaker at some time has found him- 
self standing on a platform high up and far re- 
moved from the seats, before a small crowd 
that is widely scattered in a large hall. This 
situation defeats a good story before it is even 
started. If this same crowd could have been 
seated in a room just large enough to hold it 
when all are crowded closely together, there 
would have been no comparison in the results 
obtained. Public speakers have to accept what- 
ever is handed them in the way of seating ar- 
rangements, but in camp we can seat the boys 
and girls where we will. So place them close 
together and close to you, thus giving your 
story a chance. Any open and unoccupied 
space is a cold, barren gap that destroys the 
warmth and atmosphere we try so hard to 
create. 


The Setting 


Atmosphere is all important—it is the dif- 
ference between a memorable story hour and a 
commonplace one. So precious, yet so elusive! 
So extremely hard to conjure up, yet so deli- 
cately fragile that the slightest bungling un- 
makes it! 

If we would ‘‘make medicine,” there must 
be something to catch and hold the eyes of the 
audience while we talk. Here, the campfire 
has no competitor. Fire holds attention, stim- 
ulates imagination, intensifies emotion. In the 
flickering flames the panorama of the story 
moves by and all eyes are fixed on it lest a 
single detail be lost. Something of the same 
effect can be obtained indoors if a colorful In- 
dian blanket is hung on the wall behind the 
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speaker—it serves as a focal point for the eye. 

The story, if well told with a properly mod- 
ulated voice, creates its own atmosphere and 
needs little assistance. However, it does need 
protection from interferences that will destroy 
the atmosphere, once it is created. There are 
many of these enemies of atmosphere and they 
have a way of bobbing up unexpectedly and 
at the most disconcerting points. A little an- 
ticipation may forestall many of these and pre- 
vent much grief. 

Have you ever sat at a lecture when a baby 
began to cry, or in a theatre when the person 
next to you was siezed with a spasm of cough- 
ing? It took you out of the story and made 
you conscious of where you were. Sitting by 
the campfire in the woods, wrapped in the ro- 
mance of a good story, have you ever been 
rudely awakened by an auto horn on the near- 
by road? Or by the camp’s pet dog wandering 
across the council ring? Or by the fire-tenders 
going out to put new fuel on the fire? Or by 
an eight-year-old unconsciously flicking his 
flashlight on and off? 

These things are brutal indeed to the story 
teller—they cut deep into his sensitively tuned 
soul. And they are but slightly less cruel to 


the listener, in that they rob him momentarily 
of the romance that is his right, they unmake 
the tenseness of the spell, they shallow the 


depth of the emotion. Once the spell is 
broken the story teller may never succeed in 
building it up again. The ideal situation for 
the telling of a story is a background of ab- 
solute silence—a tiny fire in a circle of faces 
behind which are the black, silent walls of 
night. Place the council ring deep enough in 
the woods so that kitchen noises, auto horns, 
and the like cannot penetrate. And where 
kitchen odors will not reach it either—odors 
have the same devastating effect as noises. 

With the story-telling ring properly secluded 
in this way, the following precautions taken 
before the story is started should insure a 
sympathetic setting: 


1. Instruct the fire-tenders not to put wood 
on the fire during the course of the story. Bet- 
ter let the fire go completely out than have this 
happen. 

2. Have everyone put his flashlight on the 
ground. In the excitement of the story, folks 
are sure to flash them on and off unconsciously 
if held in their hands. 

3. Wait until all are present before starting. 
Don’t run the risk of a late arrival coming in at 
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the wrong moment. Sing a while until all are 
there. 

4. Determine the direction of the smoke be- 
fore you start, and move those in its range to 
the other side. Otherwise they will probably 
have to move when you least want them to. 


And if there is a dog in camp, be sure he is 
tied up. 

But what of the actual art of story telling? 
Are not the above factors too entirely trivial 
to be given prominence over the skills of pre- 
senting the story? They may not be more 
important, but they are of such importance 
that no seasoned performer, experienced in 
working before audiences in any capacity, will 
disregard them. The principle behind them 
applies not only to story telling but to speak- 
ing in general, to any situation where one has 
something to get across to people. The great- 
er one’s experience, the more cautious he is to 
safeguard himself against disturbing influences. 


The Story 


Let us turn now to the selection of the story 
to tell. Equipped with an unworthy story, the 
story teller is handicapped as much as is the 
actor who appears in a dull and uninteresting 
play. The story teller should be fair to him- 
self and take plenty of time to find just the 
right medium. 

The story we are after is one of such length 
and dramatic appeal that it can be used before 
large groups and will in itself furnish an eve- 
ning’s entertainment. It should be one capable 
of appealing to a variety of ages. It should 
require at least a half hour for the actual tell- 
ing. 

First off, it must be remembered that the 
primary object of the story is to entertain, to 
give pleasure, to thrill. Any thought of the 
good the story will do or the lesson it will teach 
must be secondary. Unless the story enter- 
tains, its lesson has no chance to get across 
anyway. Select a gripping, compelling story, 
full of challenge. Think of the type of folks 
who are to listen to it, and find a story that 
will appeal to them. All too often adults fail 
to grasp the interests and likes of children well 
enough to select a tale that will be a sure-fire 
hit. 

Secondly, select a story that you like—one 
that you like tremendously, that you like well 
enough to want to make others like it too. 
Given this enthusiasm for the story, there will 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The Individual Approach 
in the Group Work Process 


individual, but also through the group. 

There seems to be some confusion about 
the relationship between the individual and 
the group. In an analysis of group work, the 
two are isolated for purposes of discussion with 
the result that the emphasis seems to be placed 
either on the group, or on the individual—on 
one, to the exclusion of the other. Hence the 
question “which is more important, the indivi- 
dual or the group?” When our analysis is com- 
pleted, it will be seen that individualization and 
socialization are two aspects of the same proc- 
ess. When we say that the individual is the 
starting point of the program, we acknowledge 
the importance of the individual. When we 
say that he cannot function fully except as he 
has a group in which to act and re-act, we 
acknowledge the importance of the group. In 
dealing with the problem children in camp, we 
do case work with him as an individual, as well 
as‘move him around to the group where he has 
the fullest opportunity of expressing himself. 

A person becomes individualized to the ex- 
tent that he becomes self-directed and auton- 
omized, to the point where his attitudes and 
behavior patterns distinguish him from other 
individuals so that he is recognized as an in- 
dividual. We say of such a person that he has 
personality—is different. Now that individ- 
uality, that personality, can only find satis- 
faction and fulfillment in a group. A sympa- 
thetic person can only be sympathetic to some- 
one other than self. Selt-pity is an emotion 
turned inward on himself. It represents ego- 
centric and neurotic behavior. 

Primitive society was controlled by taboo 
and custom. Everybody conformed to a simple 
code of morals. In the army, which is a simple 
type of social society, conformity is stressed, 
and individuality submerged. The same uni- 
form, the same manuals, the same central au- 
thority, permit of no variation. Here individ- 
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uality is not encouraged; it is frequently pen- 
alized. The result is unity in the interest of 
efficiency, and not in the interests of the in- 
dividual. A command meets with group re- 
sponse, but in the reacting, there is no fulfill- 
ment of the individual’s needs or interests. Such 
regimentation is not group work. 

All persons are different. There are no two 
persons alike. We know people have different 
bodily make-up: eyes, hair, weight, height. 
We know that the underweights are handi- 
capped in strenuous activity. There are dif- 
ferences in mentality and emotional maturity. 
Each individual responds differently to the 
same situation. In the reaction to situations, 
character is formed. Individuals have all had 
different experiences out of which their inter- 
ests and individuality develop. Each comes to 
camp with different backgrounds, manners, 
modes of behavior. Any program, to be edu- 
cative and satisfying, must be highly flexible 
to meet these individual differences, while, at 
the same time, conserving group cohesion. The 
task is to weave in satisfactorily these indi- 
vidual differences with group requirements of 
unity and harmony. 

This is. facilitated by the breakdown of the 
mass into small groups. In the small group the 
individual has more opportunity to act and re- 
act. It is the intimate contact to which he 
responds. In responding he expresses himself, 
reveals himself, and in this revelation, he finds 
himself. 

In spite of what is said about groups, no one 
group or number of groups can exhaust the 
range of one’s interest. There are parts of the 
self that are not expressed in the functioning 
in groups. Camp directors see the value of the 
camper’s moving away from the group, at 
times, to be by himself. 

Individual work must sometimes supplant 
group work in preparing the individual for the 
group. The boy at camp who feels out of 
place, who is not wanted, who is teased—the 
thing to do is to pull him out cf the group. The 

(Continued on page 28) 








The History of Organized Camping 


Leadership Training 


Conferences and Co urses 


Editor’s Note.—This is the seventh installment of Mr. 
Gibson’s History of Organized Camping. In the December 
issue he will discuss the spread of the American camping 
movement to Europe. 


CHAPTER VII 


“Leadership is a magic word—a marvelous at- 
tainment—but the price you pay for it is tremen- 
dous.. The splendid thing about it 1s that the more 
you pay the more you get. The more you give the 
more you have left. Pay out a small price, and the 
returns are meagre, but pay the supreme price of 
leadership and your reward is genius and immor- 
tality.” —George H. Knox. 


ERY early in the history of the organ- 
V ized camp movement it was discovered 
that a trained leadership was essential 
to the accomplishment of permanent results. 
In fact, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
outlined a course in camping in 1902 under the 
guidance of E. M. Robinson, which was issued 
in pamphlet form and used in leadership train- 
ing by a number of Associations conducting 
boys’ camps. It was not until 1919, however, 
that the training of leadership was considered 
with any degree of seriousness. 


First Training Conference 


The first training conference for camp coun- 
selors was organized by the National Associa- 
tion of Directors of Girls’ Camps in 1919 at 
Camp Tahoma, Pike, N. H., Miss Anna 
Worthington Coale, director, and was a Swim- 
ming and Canoe Conference. In 1920 this 
Conference was conducted at Dr. John B. 
May’s camp, Camp Winnetaska, at Ashland, 
N. H. Miss Marjorie Camp, now Associate 
Professor, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, State University of Iowa, attended 
this Conference and was on the teaching staff 
of the conferences at Camp Quinnibeck, Fair- 
lee, Vermont, from 1923 to 1926. Miss Camp 
has contributed technical skill and contagious 
enthusiasm in the development of these train- 
ing conferences. She also served as Chairman 
of the Committee on Standards and Certificates 
which, in 1933, presented at the national 
meeting of the Camp Directors Association at 
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Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, a compre- 
hensive report of the Committee, including 
minimum standards for Counselor Training in 
General Leadership, Horsemanship, Camp 
Craft, Nature Study, Handcraft, Dancing and 
Dance Correctives. These standards are print- 
ed in The Camping Magazine, March, 1932. 

In 1929 the Camp Directors Association re- 
vised its Constitution and in it we find the fol- 
lowing plank: 


Article II—Object 

(d) To promote the training of Directors and 
Counselors by conferences, institutes, and by any 
appropriate methods. 
Previous to the adoption of this plank, confer- 
ences were conducted by the Association for 
the training of counselors through the appoint- 
ment of promoting committees. Nearly every 
convention program included addresses and 
discussions upon subjects relating to the train- 
ing of counselors, but very little had been ac- 
complished which may be truly labelled as aca- 
demic. 


Training Courses Introduced in Colleges 


The Department of Secondary Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, spon- 
sored the first Camp Leadership Course in 
1920, under the direction of Dr. Elbert K. 
Fretwell, who writes under the date of Septem- 
ber 22, 1936, the following: 


“Last year (1935) was our Seventeenth Annual 
Camp Leadership Course, though earlier than that 
time we had held a course for Boy Scout camp 
counselors. In fact, the demand for the first of 
these annual conferences of which last year’s was 
the seventeenth, grew out, I think, of the requests 
stimulated by the earlier Scouting camp course that 
we had given. The first formal request came from 
the Association of the Directors of Girls’ Camps 
and chiefly through the person of Dr. Eugene H. 
Lehman. 

“T suppose the Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation here at Teachers College should be given 
credit for sponsoring the course since I, so far as 
the college is concerned} sponsored it and was and 
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am now a member of the Secondary Education De- 
partment. 

“The tuition fee was then and has been ever since 
$10. This course could (and can) be taken for 
college credit of one point or without credit. Of 
course, those taking it for credit had to do a cer- 
tain amount of assigned reading, written work, and 
take an examination. The number enrolled was 
about 150 in the first course. The maximum reg- 
istration for any year in any one course was 347. 

“We have always followed the plan of general 
meetings followed by departmental meetings. The 
plan set in the beginning has continued the same 
throughout.”’ 


Dr. Fretwell has made many valuable con- 
tributions. to the wise guidance of the camp 
movement because of his vision, idealism, and 
keen analytical ability. He may well be classi- 
fied as the sage of the movement. 

In 1920 the Nature Lore School was opened 
by Dr. William G. Vinal at his Camp Cheques- 
set, Wellfleet, Massachusetts. Six days were 
devoted to training for nature service. In a 
folder announcing the Seventh Annual Gather- 
ing, the purpose of the School is stated as fol- 
lows: “To train for nature service—the Nature 
Counselor for the summer camp; the Nature 
Guide for recreation centers and municipali- 
ties; the Nature Teacher who wishes to enrich 
her program; and the Nature Supervisor who 
wishes to become acquainted with the latest 
contributions to the nature movement.” Dr. 
Vinal, the director, was assisted by a large staff 
of men and women of experience in teaching 
and research work. The fee for one week was 
$35.00. ‘“‘Cap’n Bill,” as he is affectionately 
called by his host of friends, has done more 
than any one man to arouse a real love of na- 
ture among directors and counselors, and due 
to his enthusiasm, programs of compelling in- 
terest in nature have been introduced in hun- 
dreds of well-conducted camps. 


Conference Increase 


In 1924, when the National Association of 
Directors of Girls’ Camps and the Camp Direc- 
tors Association of America were amalgamated, 
the C.D.A. continued to develop the training 
courses. Four Training Conferences were pro- 
moted in 1925, according to the report of the 
secretary, Laura I. Mattoon: Swimming and 
Life Saving; Canoeing; Camp Craft; and Na- 
ture Lore. These Conferences were for the 
most part self-supporting. In June, 1927, six 
courses were presented, including the above 
four groups and a new School of Horsemanship 
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given at the Teela-Wooket Camp, Roxbury, 
Vermont, under the direction of C. A. Roys, 
and a new Counselor Training Institute con- 
ducted by Marjorie Bouve of the Bouve School 
of Physical Education at Camp Quinnibeck. 
Standards were adopted and to students who 
successfully passed these courses a certificate 
was awarded; for certain additional work an 
emblem was given. The circular also states 
that “any college or school of physical educa- 
tion directing courses for camp leadership may 
obtain copies of these standards, provided they 
furnish a list of approved instructors.” 

At the national meeting of the Camp Direc- 
tors Association held at Waltham, Mass., No- 
vember 13-14, 1925, considerable time was de- 
voted to the discussion of a more extensive and 
comprehensive training program. The presi- 
dent, Dr. Vinal, called attention to the need of 
a “university” conducted by the C.D.A., where 
directors and counselors might learn by theory 
and practice the art of camp management and 
leadership. 


Standard Courses Created 


In order that a standard course in counselor 
training be established and maintained, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted at the national 
meeting of the C.D.A., held in Philadelphia, 
in 1927: 


“That the General Conference Committee 
formulate a national course for the Train- 
ing of Counselors. This course to be 
available to colleges and universities and 
to Sections. Such a course to have na- 
tional certificates be given to those who 
qualify according to the national stand- 
ards.”’ 


During the author’s presidency of the National 
Association in 1928-1929, research work and 
projects were assigned to each Section. To the 
Southern Section was assigned the task of cre- 
ating curricula of a course in camp manage- 
ment for directors, which was efficiently done 
and presented at the Atlantic City meeting in 
1929 by the chairman, Col. L. L. Rice. This 
course was printed in The Camping Magazine, 
July, 1929. 

Curricula for the Training of Counselors 
were also presented at the annual meeting in 
Atlantic City, Mar. 8-10, 1929, by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Rosalind Cassidy, 
Mills College, California, and published in The 
Camping Magazine, April, 1929. This topic was 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Camping Needs an Informed Public 


Every conscientious camp director often 
finds himself discouraged because of the lack 
of understanding on the part of the parents 
regarding what constitutes a good camp, and 
the lack of criteria they possess for the evalu- 
ation of a camp. The average parent feels that 
somehow camping is good for children but in 
regard to specific goods that should accrue, 
they possess surprisingly little information. 

“Ts it safe? Will my child come back to me, 
and will he be sound and strong?”’—this is ever 
present in parents’ minds. Furthermore, they 
want to be assured that he will have a glori- 
ously good time, and that he will be with the 
right people. True enough, the analysis of 
many parents is much more adequate than 
this, but not so with the average. 

When it comes to the intelligent selection of 
a camp that will meet the needs of a particular 
child, parents are handicapped in two ways. 
They do not have sufficient information con- 
cerning the objectives of camping, the benefits 
that normally should be derived, and the stand- 
ards that define a good camp. And secondly, 
they have no adequate means of applying any 
criteria they do possess to the camps under 
consideration. The only means the average 
parent has of determining whether any given 
camp meets acceptable standards is the say so 
of the director or representative. _. 

There is the camp booklet, designed to pre- 
sent the peculiar and distinctive characteristics 
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of the camp. But curiously enough, the book- 
let of each camp is strikingly like that of the 
next camp in its statement of the philosophy 
and idealism of the camp. Certainly, camp 
booklets are more alike than different. Each 
sets forth in its own way, essentially the same 
ideas. Judging from the booklets alone, the 
parent would have to reach the conclusion that 
practically all camps are operated on the same 
high plane of efficiency and according to equal- 
ly high standards. 

There is the camp representative who calls 
to see the parent. And similarly, his story is 
not significantly different from that of the other 
camp representatives. Whatever the question 
may be, his camp seems to meet the highest 
standard known to the profession. 

There is hearsay—the statements of those 
who have been to the camp and had a good 
time and found it satisfying. Such recommen- 
dations are valuable, but it is not expert opin- 
ion, and certainly there are aspects of camping 
that cannot be evaluated in this way. There 
are many criteria other than that the campers 
had a good time. 

I have heard thoughtful parents say that 
they would not send a child to a camp unless 
they had visited it and stayed long enough to 
evaluate the methods and sense the tone. This 
is about the only adequate method of ascertain- 
ing the facts that a parent has, but it is obvi- 
ously impractical for the rank and file. 

And so, in all too many cases, camps are se- 
lected because the parent likes the rhetoric 
and illustrations in this booklet better than 
that, or because the personality of the represen- 
tative is more appealing, or because this camp 
has more palatial buildings than that, or be- 
cause the Jones went there and liked it. The 
result is that many camps prosper whose stand- 
ards are inadequate and unsatisfactory accord- 
ing to any intelligent, modern, and accepted 
list of standards. And many a child finds his 
way into camps that do not fit his particular 
needs and interests. The best that most par- 
ents can hope to do today is to select a camp 
run by a director in whom they have confi- 
dence, and let it go at that. 

The need is for an aggressive and far reaching 
campaign of education for parents on the func- 
tion of organized camping, its contributions to 
children, and the standards that camps should 
meet. Such education would not only increase 
the number of children attending camp but 

(Continued. on page 27) 
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The Campers’ Handbook 


By Dillon Wallace (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 1936) 298 pages, cloth, $2.00. 


Years ago Dillon Wallace gave us that classic of 
exploration, The Lure of the Labrador Wild. Since 
then a long string of outdoor books have fallen 
from this pen, each filled with wisdom of the woods. 
And now, from his vast knowledge of campcraft, 
woodcraft, and trailcraft, he puts down in manual 
form the essentials that every adventurer into the 
woods should know. If there is anyone qualified to 
address this subject, it is Dillon Wallace. 

The book follows the familiar pattern of the 
campcraft manual so popular a few years ago, yet 
it goes far beyond these in the completeness of the 
information and the references to modern equip- 
ment and trends. We are told how to plan the camp- 
ing trip, what the outfit should consist of and where 
to secure the items, how to set up a temporary 
camp, a permanent camp, build a cabin, make a 
tent, etc.; how to build cooking fires, what woods 
to use, what foods to take when we must go light; 
how to portage a canoe; how to pack a mule, and 
so on without end. Auto camping and house trail- 
ers are not neglected. 

It is a sizable book, yet no words are wasted. 
Much thought and great care have gone into its 
preparation. The descriptions are brief, to the 
point, and told plainly and simply. And happily, 
we are not bothered with the usual new gadgets and 
fantastic devices that so often find their way into 
campcraft literature. Wallace is a seasoned cam- 
paigner in the bush and his practical turn of mind 
and his long experience is our best safeguard and 
assurance that only the tried and true are recorded. 

Every experienced camper has his own ideas on 
outfits and ways of doing things—seldom will any 
two professional guides agree on details. Yet few 
have had the experience that has been Mr. Wal- 
lace’s fortune under all types of conditions from 
Labrador to Mexico. All will find these pages filled 
with valuable information, and the more experience 
one has had, the more interesting will he find them. 

The book should be on the campers’ bookshelf 
in every organized camp. If this type of book 
doesn’t belong there, what does?—B.S.M. 





How to Build Motor Car Trailers 


By A. Frederick Collins (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1936) 122 pages, cloth. $2.00. 


Says Roger Babson, “In twenty years half of 
America will be living on wheels.”’ 300,000 people 
are living in trailers at the present moment, and 


the number is expected to reach 500,000 next year. 
Camping owes its thanks to the automobile. While 
the wheel may have developed cities and herded 
people in metropolitan areas, it is now becoming 
the means of the rediscovery of the soil—rather 
than leading us away from the earth, it is carrying 
us back to it. 

Trailer camping may not be the most virile and 
robust type of camping, but it is taking folks 
earthward, and that is the main thing. It satis- 
fies the wanderlust which grips us all, periodically 
at least. It opens up the trail to many who other- 
wise could only inhabit a summer resort. To an 
ever increasing army it is more than a means of 
travel, it is a type of living. 

This book describes in detail the building of two 
trailers: Part I is devoted to the Tourist Trailer 
which is simple, sturdy, easily built, and econom- 
ical. Part II describes the De Luxe Trailer, a 
more expensive and difficult job but a most luxu- 
rious one.—B.S.M. 





Why Bring that Up?—A Guide to and from Sea- 
sickness 


By J. E. Montague (New York: Home Health 
Library, 1936) 131 pages, cloth. 


Here is advice aplenty for those who plan to go 
down to the sea in ships. Dr. Montague, it would 
seem, speaks on seasickness not merely as a phys- 
ican but as a participant as well. He tells us what 
causes the dilemma, how to prevent it, and when 
it does come, what to do about it—and all in in- 
teresting and humorous fashion. In addition and 
for good measure, he gives us generously of his 
experience on many other phases of a trip at sea 
in order that we may enjoy and profit by the cruise 
to the utmost. Surely this little book is an ex- 
cellent investment for pre-trip reading, and you 
will want to take it along in your trunk, just in 
case... .—B.S.M. 





Adventures in Recreation 


By Weaver W. Pangburn (New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1936) 138 pages, cloth, 72c. 


This book presents to readers of high school age 
the adventurous field of modern recreation with its 
limitless opportunities for zestful and creative liv- 
ing. It was written by Weaver Pangburn of the 
National Recreation Association at the suggestion 
of Dr. John M. Brewer of Harvard University. 

This is the first book of its kind. Many indeed 
are the books for youth on games, sports, and 
stunts, but the present volume is not one of these. 
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It presents the philosophy of play and work in vivid 
and fascinating terms, describes the human needs 
and interests that make recreation a necessity, and 
then shows how society organizes to meet these 
needs. Ample bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter suggest the wide scope of recreation and 
the sources of practical information. 

The book is ideal and indispensable as collateral 
reading in high school courses in social science, 
civics, and physical education. Recreation is a 
basic institution in present-day society and no dis- 
cussion of social institutions can be complete with- 
out a detailed presentation of it. 

The book fulfills this need and more—the read- 
er will not only find information for the understand- 
ing of the function of recreation but will gain in- 
spiration for rich, full, and creative living —B.S.M. 





The Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling 


By Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral (New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co., 1936) 337 pages, 200 illustra- 
tions. $3.00. 


Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral have symbolized 
the best in tumbling and gymnastic stunts since 
the publication of their first book, Tumbling, Pyra- 
mid Building and Stunts. This big new book of 
theirs, expanded, enlarged, more complete, and 
more attractive in every way, completely replacing 
its predecessor, will be welcomed with wide open 
arms by all who are interested in the art. 

Teachers will be delighted with the suggestions 
on teaching procedures and the new material that 
is offered for class and demonstration purposes. In 
organization and treatment, the book is ideal as a 
text in college physical education departments. 
Students will find both text and illustrations clear, 
understandable, and to their liking. 

The book is divided into two sections: Part 1 
is devoted to the teaching of stunts and tumbling. 
The historical background of tumbling is presented, 
the teaching procedures described, and the organ- 
ization and supervision of the activity discussed. 

Part 2 presents the techniques of the activities— 
rolls, dives, balances, and stunts. Not the least 
interesting are the chapters on stunt and tumbling 
games, relays, contests, and meets.—B.S.M. 





The Sport Curriculum 


By S. C. Staley (Champaign, Ill.: Bailey and 
Himes Inc., 1936) 124 pages, paper. $1.00. 


This is an outline of the sports curriculum in 
physical education for men at the University of 
Illinois, stating the objectives in the 26 sports 
taught and listing specifically the skills expected of 
students in each. It will be valuable to all teachers 
of physical education. 
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How to Know the Insects 

By H. E. Jaques (St. Louis: John S. Swift Co., 

Inc., 1936) 140 pages, paper. 

An excellent little manual designed to make it 
easier to acquire a ready knowledge of the insects. 
It deals with the more common insects only and its 
clear illustrations and brief descriptions make 
identification quick and simple. There are excei- 
lent suggestions on collecting and mounting. 

No better reference manual on insects could be 
asked for in the average camp library.—B.S.M. 





How We Come by Our Bodies 

By Charles B. Davenport (New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1936) 401 pages, cloth. $3.75. 

Dr. Davenport, an eminent biologist, presents to 
the average reader in this non-technical volume the 
facts concerning the development of the human 
body from conception to adulthood. Prospective 
parents and all who are interested in children, and 
better children, will find it absorbing and of great 
practical value. 

The first section of the book is devoted to trac- 
ing the development from the single cell of the 
complicated organism that is the adult human 
being. The second section is devoted to a study of 
the machinery by which that development took 
place—the structure of the cell, the factors of her- 
edity, the part played by the genes, etc. The third 
part is devoted to the evolutionary history of that 
machinery. Of particular interest is the light 


thrown on the present status of the science of 
heredity.—B.S.M. 





Moving the Earth 

By Charles Pierce Burton (New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1936) 255 pages. $2.00. 

Here is a book that puts the spark of life into 
engineering and geography for boys and girls who 
like to know the how and why of things. Every 
boy at some time has tried his hand at building a 
dam; practically all boys are interested in mines, 
tunnels, locks, levees, and other things involving 
digging and moving the earth. These are the things 
of which Mr. Burton speaks in entertaining fashion 
in this readable book. He discusses the Minnesota 
iron mines; the levees on the Mississippi; the IIli- 
nois Waterways; the Saluda Dam, the Boulder 
Dam, and many others. As the narrative goes on, 
one grasps the problems involved in these huge 
projects, finds an indication of the solution, and 
senses how the thing works. And furthermore, one 
wants to go to see these dams and levees and to 
observe first hand the country in which they are 
located. 

This is altogether a good book for boys and 
should be on every book shelf to which boy readers 
have access.—B.S.M. 
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Association Staff Augmented 
(Continued from page 8) 
can Child Health Association, and was em- 
ployed in the Rochester Public Schools as 
health and physical education instructor for 
seven years. While in Rochester, Dr. Allen was 
a Scoutmaster and a Troop Committeeman in 
the Rochester Area Council, and was Chair- 


man of Scouting for the Rochester Schools. . 


His camping experience has been confined 
largely to the Boy Scouts; he has represented 
the Rochester Area Council in national train- 
ing camps. Playground supervision in Newark, 
N.J., Essex County, N.J., and Rochester, N.Y., 
rounds out his unusually broad training and ex- 
perience in editorial and publications work, 
health education, physical education, research 
and recreation. 

Dr. Allen will have a variety of responsibili- 
ties as assistant executive director. Assisting 
the executive director in the promotion of the 
activities of the Association, the compilation and 
publication of studies of the research commit- 
tee, advertising in and supervision of the me- 
chanical details of THE CAMPING MAGAZINE, 
and exhibits and publicity manager for the an- 
nual convention are included in his diversified 
duties. This new full-time office will furnish a 
continuity of the work of the Association dur- 
ing the summer months which was quite im- 
possible in past years. 

With the completion of the office staff there 
is every indication that the American Camping 
Association will be of greater service to the 
sections and to the camping movement in gen- 
eral. We have reason to believe that, our Asso- 
ciation is now entering in an era of development 
in camping which was only vaguely anticipated 
a few years ago, but which is now a gratifying 
reality because of the generous grant of the 
Chrysler Fund. 





J. Halsey Gulick reports that some 65 or 70 
camp directors met in the State House in 
Augusta, Maine, this past summer and had 
interesting discussions with representatives of 
the Health, Forestry, Fish and Game, and 
Legislative Departments. Luncheon was 
served in the State House and the members 
were addressed by the Governor, Louis J. 
Brann. It was decided to carry on the meet- 
ings annually in order to bring about better 
cooperation between the camps and the state 
departments. 
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Behavior Changes Resulting from a 
Camping Experience 


(Continued from page 11) 
ticipation and achievement in activities, social 
adjustments and behavior difficulties, attitudes 
and appreciations, efforts, and outstanding 
characteristics. 


Third, we suggest that a folder be made for 
each camper and all records placed therein 
from year to year in order that cumulative rec- 
ords may be studied by new counselors. 


Fourth, we believe the normal camper is one 
who is happy, active, and interested, and any 
deviation from this constitutes abnormal be- 
havior and a behavior problem. 


Fifth, personal counseling should be in 
charge of a mature, trained, cultured counselor 
or director. 


Sixth, certain principles should be kept in 
mind in the program of activities provided be- 
cause they have great bearings on campers’ 
behavier in camp and later as adults. They are 
summarized by Dr. Hedley Dimock as: 


1. Are the interests or activities engaged in cap- 
able of persisting on the adult level? 

2. Is the interest of the individual in the activity 
or experience itself? Is there a genuine rather 
than an artificial motivation present? 

3. Does the individual secure from the activities 
a sense of progress, mastery, success, and 
achievement? 

4. Does the individual secure encouragement, so- 
cial recognition, and approval through his 
participation in the activity? 

5. Does the person have a sense of belonging to 
and being important in a social group? 

6. Is there a distribution of experiences among 
physical, aesthetic, intellectual, and social 
types of leisure pursuit? 

7. Do some of the interests or activities give an 
opportunity for a creative expression of the 
self? 

. Are the activities healthful? 

9. Is the person developing a variety of interests 
and resources which will fit him to meet read- 
ily all types of situations? 

10. Are individual differences in interest, aptitude, 
age, and capacity recognized and provided 
for? 

11. Does the experience in the activity lead the 
person into a richer context of meaning? 

12. Are resources being developed within the in- 
dividual for active and self-propelled leisure 
enterprises? 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Organized Camps in State Parks 


(Continued from page 7) 
structures. The National Park Service has col- 
lected considerable material on this subject 
which is fully available to any park authority 
that may care to make use of it. 

Camps on public lands, should not be 
planned to meet the specific needs of any one 
organization. The aim should be to provide 
camps of standard capacities such as 25, 50 cr 
100 campers. The exact sizes of the camps you 
build should, of course, be determined by a 
study of local camping needs. Camps of over 
100 capacity are expensive to operate and are 
subject to the disadvantages cited that core 
with large numbers. An organization can pro- 
vide a better program in two camps than in 
one, if its campers number over one hundred. 

Organized camps in State Parks may be of 
either the long-term or short-term type. A 
long-term camp is generally operated by an or- 
ganization whose camping program runs from 
8 to 10 weeks in the summer and which also 
operates the camp for school vacation and 
week-end groups throughout the winter. A 
short-term camp is one operated by a number 
of different organizations for a week or two 
weeks at a time. 

In addition to these two types of camps there 
is need for a third. I do not know just what to 
call it but for want of better term, I might 
christen it a group cabin. This cabin would be 
planned for summer or winter use and would 
be built to accommodate organized groups from 
10 to 25 campers and their leaders. Such cab- 
ins are badly needed near all large centers of 
population. Like the camps, they would not be 
rented to individuals but to organizations for 
annual or short-term use. 

Cabins of this type might also be operated 
by the park authorities as trail lodges. The 
trail lodge would contain living quarters for a 
married park employee who would act as cus- 
todian, in addition to the quarters for campers. 
The use of these facilities would be open to all 
organized groups that had first registered with 
the park authorities. Such organizations would 
pay an annual registration fee to help cover 
maintenance costs, and their members, actually 
using the lodge, would pay a small fee in addi- 
tion. This registration fee would also limit the 
use Of the lodge to groups having responsible 
adult leadership. As you all probably realize, 
this is merely a suggestion for adapting the 
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youth hostel idea to American conditions and 
to suggest a way in which such facilities may 
be provided without limiting their use to mem- 
bers of a single organization. 

This also brings us to the question of what 
fees should be charged for the use of organized 
camps in State Parks. As we stated in the be- 
ginning, one of the reasons why organized 
camps should be provided in parks is that only 
in this way can many organizations secure ade- 
quate sites and structures. If we then proceed 
to charge the cost of building these facilities to 
the organizations, we are doing them little serv- 
ice. It is my feeling that the State should bear 
the cost of constructing the camps and that the 
camping organizaion should pay the cost of 
maintaining the buildings and the sanitary 
systems, including garbage removal. If we at- 
tempt to make our rentals pay for the camps 
we either provide camps that are inadequately 
equipped and that will not meet recognized 
camp standards, or we get our rentals so high 
that organizations have to pay the greater part 
of their funds out in rentals and so are forced 
to skimp on leadership which, after all, is the 
most important factor in carrying out a suc- 
cessful camping program. Certainly I do not 
believe that camps should be furnished to or- 
ganizations rent free, no matter how worthy 
their purpose. It is a good old American cus- 
tom not to appreciate what we get for nothing 
and camping organizations are no exceptions 
to this rule. In the same way, I believe that 
every camper should pay something as a camp 
fee though it be only a few cents. 

Another disadvantage of trying to base rent- 
als on buildings costs is that the costs of con- 
structing camps of the same size will vary ac- 
cording to their locality and the difficulty of 
providing roads, sanitation, and water supply. 
The camps when completed have the same ca- 
pacity and one is worth as much as the other 
to the camping organizations, but the rent on 
one, if honestly based on costs, will be greater 
than that on the other. This hardly seems fair. 

In addition to supplying the buildings, the 
State should plan to furnish without cost to 
campers, the same fundamental services of 
police, health, and fire protection that it gives 
to all other types of park users. Campers 
should not be considered as enjoying special 
privileges if camping is a legitimate park use, 
for parks were not created to confer special 
privileges but for the enjoyment and use of all. 

Like all other park fees the rentals charged 
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for camps should be definitely set and these 
rates should be made public. 

In the past when camping facilities have 
been made available to organizations they have 
been allocated on the basis of first come, first 
served. We believe there is a better way of 
doing this. Studies of local camping situations 
have shown that in some cases, needed types of 
camps were not being provided while there was 
a duplication in others. Such studies should 
guide us in allocating camp facilities; where 
studies have not been made we should appoint 
local committees of social workers to do this 
job for us. These committees serving in an ad- 
visory capacity can help to make our work 
in this specialized field of organized camping, 
fully effective. 

Organizations that are given the privilege of 
using facilities in State Parks should be re- 
quired to observe high standards of camp oper- 
ation. It is not enough to merely require that 
camping organizations observe park regulations 
and pay the rent. There is a lot more to good 
camp operation than this. Standards covering 
leadership, health and sanitation, safety, insur- 
ance, food and records should be set and main- 
tained. Such a set of standards has been pre- 
pared for use on the Recreational Demonstra- 
tion Projects and copies are available to any 
who may be interested in securing them. 

In addition to providing camping and other 
recreational facilities it is our feeling that the 
park authorities have a duty to educate people 
how to use them. In all areas where the num- 
ber of organized camps is sufficient to warrant 
it, the park should employ a person as director 
of camping who has had a sufficient profession- 
al background of training and experience for 
this important phase of park work. Such a per- 
son could raise the standards and the general 
quality of camping in the park so that the 
camps would achieve the results which they 
are capable of attaining. 

Camping offers tremendous possibilities for 
character building and for general education in 
ways to make life better. We need to carry on 
the good work in this field that has been begun 
by private organizations, by some State Parks 
such as those in New York and Indiana, and 
by municipal family camps on the Pacific Coast. 

In camping, as I see it, lies the solution of 
the problem of providing park use for the great 
mass of the people who need the benefits of all 
the fine things of life that our parks have to 
contribute. 
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The Story’s the Thing 


(Continued from page 16) 
be no question about your giving it the time 
necessary for preparation, or about the spirit 
and animation with which you will tell it. 


Thirdly, find a story of action. Avoid those 
that are too wordy or that rely on long descrip- 
tions or local color. The tale must move swift- 
ly, the action must be strong, vigorous, and de- 
cisive. There are exceptions here but this is 
the rule, and the beginner will do well to play 
safe and follow it. And in this connection, 
avoid stories with a love theme—these some- 
how are not the type. Tales of vigorous ac- 
tion are always better for telling. These ap- 
peal to young and old alike. 


Fourthly, select a story that is worthy from 
the standpoint of literature. It need not be a 
masterpiece but certainly it should be of un- 
questionable literary merit. The story should 
be of such a type as to develop appreciation of 
literature of the better sort. But there is dan- 
ger of overdoing this point: Do not feel that 
you must select a classic by a famous author— 
the chances are that the listeners will have read 
it already in school, and that would spoil it as 
a story to tell. In general it is better to avoid 
old stories—use modern tales. There are 
plenty of these that satisfy the literary require- 
ment; they have a better chance to appeal to 
youth today and the relator can be more cer- 
tain that the story has not been heard already. 


Fifthly, be sure that the story is mature 
enough for your listeners. Do not talk down to 
them—that is always fatal. Do not select a 
story that they will label as too young or child- 
ish for them. Better by far to use one that is 
a little too mature and complex for their under- 
standing. Practically all the stories in my 
repertoire for boys and girls were written for 
adults and have been told to adults just as they 
are told to children. An action story suitable 
for high school age will meet the needs for 
younger children as a rule, and will be equally 
gripping for adults. Look for stories in adult 
collections and adult magazines. 

Lastly, be sure that the moral tone of the 
story is worthy. The cause of right must win 
and the forces of evil go down to unquestion- 
able and ignominious defeat and disgrace. But 
once satisfied that the story qualifies here, for- 
get this angle and go at the job in an effort to 
entertain. 
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Telling the Story 

We are now ready to prepare the story for 
telling. Read the story over several times and 
analyze it carefully. You will find that it will 
break up into convenient sections, a series of 
episodes that build up to the climax. This 
greatly facilitates the preparation because 
when we have this sequence of episodes fixed 
in mind, we have the story well in hand. We 
can prepare one section at a time and then put 
them together for the complete story. It is 
well to give considerable attention to the mem- 
orizing of the sequence of sections or episodes 
in that it would be fatal indeed to approach 
the climax and suddenly become aware that a 
whole section of the story has been skipped— 
and that sometimes happens. The only re- 
spect in which memorizing is a really import- 
ant aspect of story telling is in learning the se- 
quence of the episodes in the story. And 
since there are usually only four or five main 
sections in a story, this is not a difficult task. 
If the story could not be broken up into sec- 
tions in this way, the task of preparation would 
be forbidding indeed. | 

Eliminate from the story all long descrip- 
tions. Remember that action makes the story. 


It must move swiftly, action after action, to the 


climax. Now and then a short description will 
be pertinent and essential to the tale. Descrip- 
tions do much to create the mood of the story 
and to place the listeners in imagination in the 
secluded canyon high up in the Rockies, or on 
the lonely little lake in the Canadian bush, or 
on the storm-tossed ship at sea. Study the 
story with a view to determining which descrip- 
tions are absolutely necessary and discard the 
others. The story must be worked over for 
telling and not used as it is written. 

With the facts of the story well in mind, 
start telling it to yourself. Tell one section of 
it, then read that section over again. Do not at- 
tempt to memorize the author’s words. That is 
undesirable from several aspects: The worry 
of remembering is so great that the telling of 
the story becomes misery—the fear of forget- 
ting becomes most distressing, and the greater 
the fear the more the danger of forgetting. 
Furthermore, a memorized story often has an 
artificial sound—the performance takes on a 
resemblance to a boy “speaking a piece.”” The 
story must be told naturally and easily. Again, 
the author’s words and phraseology often do 
not fit the story teller; the story sounds much 
more genuine and sincere if put in the relator’s 
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own words. In short, memorizing makes the 
task of preparing a story unnecessarily diffi- 
cult, and it detracts if anything from the effect. 
Ii is not only unnecessary, but unwise. 

It is true that there may be a paragraph now 
and then that one would want to memorize. 
At the climax, for example, when things move 
swiftly and all facts are important just in the 
order that the story has them, it may be well 
to memorize a few lines. There may be cer- 
tain short descriptions that are so vividly put 
by the author that they should be retained 
just as they are. But there will be few of 
these. 

By telling the story over and over to your- 
self, in your own words, you will soon find that 
you are telling it each time in the same way 
and using approximately the same words. It 
is in fact memorized, but it is your own words 
and not the author’s that have been memorized. 
And this is a very different matter both in the 
sound of the story and the ease and certainty 
with which it is recalled. 

Watch your opening sentence. Start right 
in with the story with no preliminary remarks. 
“T’m going to tell you a little story tonight that 
I hope you will like’—this is typical but most 
undesirable. The first sentence spoken should 
begin the action, should challenge attention 
unavoidably, should open a gripping situation. 

“Tt was in the sixth round of a great prize 
fight that the end came; and it was not the 
kind of an end that anyone expected, for Dan 
Rouck who was battered and bleeding and 
completely outclassed, won the fight, and Kid 
Feltman, the champion, was beaten.” Here is 
a good opening sentence. It commands atten- 
tion immediately. It introduces two of the 
principals in an interesting situation and starts 
the action on its way. Practically all stories 
will have to have the opening altered for the 
purpose of telling. 

Once started, make the story move swiftly, 
point after point. A story begins with an in- 
troduction, followed by a long period of rising 
action until the climax is reached, after which 
there is a brief period of falling action. Build 
up the rising action rapidly and then when the 
climax is over, stop. Cut down the period of 
falling action to the minimum—the story ends 
with the climax. And never, mever add a moral. 
The story tells its own moral. When the last 
word essential to the tale has been said, stop 
and bow out quickly. 

As the final task of preparation, go out into 
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the woods and tell the story aloud to the trees. 
And here voice comes into play—the sound of 
your voice tells as mucn as the words you 
speak. Your voice must portray the mood of 
the story. When the bloody battle is on there 
must be conflict in your voice—grim deter- 
mination, heated fighting, sudden discourage- 
ment, and then, the shout of triumph. And 
when tragedy befalls a dear one, the sound of 
the voice must tell of the pathos. 


Now it is right here that most people shy 
away from story telling. Such handling of 
voice calls for an actor, and I’m no actor, they 
say. Not so—any person can modulate his 
voice sufficiently without technical training 
and without much conscious effort provided 
he feels the mood of the story and lets himself 
go. As you talk to the trees, forget yourself 
in the story, loose all self consciousness, and 
worry not at all about how you may appear. 
If you can do this, your voice will do its part. 
The secret of success rests in forgetting self, 
feeling strongly, and expressing unreservedly. 
How does your voice sound to you in the death 
scene? If you feel the story, your own ear 
is a better critic than any expert could be. 
Above all else, get into the story’s mood, feel 
it, and then talk naturally—your voice will not 
fail you. 

And as you talk, let your hands go. Gestures 
tell much; they reinforce the voice and clinch 
the points. Forget all the rules of gesturing 
learned in elocution schools and oratory classes 
—let your hands move naturally as you try to 
make others understand the situation and feel 
it. Studied gestures are usually stiff, forced, 
and ‘‘wooden.” Each mood of the story calls 
for a different type of gesture, and as in the 
case of voice modulation, if you feel the mood 
and forget yourself, the chances are the ges- 
tures will be appropriate. 


It goes without saying that some people 
have natural gifts that enable them to tell 
stories better than others. Nature has given 
some folks voices that are pleasing in quality, 
wide in range, and of marked carrying power. 
But anyone who can talk can tell stories. And 
the more often one tells them, the more effect- 
ive he becomes. It is not an inferior voice that 
spells defeat or leads to mediocrity—it is self- 
consciousness and timidity. You can tell 
stories as well as I—you will tell them in your 
own way and I in mine, but both will be effect- 
ive, and both will entertain delightfully. But 
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unhappily, there is no easy road to success— 
story telling takes time and work for the best 
and most experienced of men. Given the de- 
termination and enthusiasm for the task, any- 
one can succeed. 





a Needs an Informed Public 


(Continued from page 20) 

would lead to a more intelligent selection of 
camps, would make parents less gullible and 
place them on their guard in choosing, would 
make it increasingly difficult for camps with 
inferior standards to succeed, and would tend 
to force all camps into operating according to 
accepted standards. An informed public is the 
greatest asset any constructive social agency 
can have. 


How can such education be accomplished? 
While the national office of the American 
Camping Association can make its contribu- 
tions through newspaper and magazine publi- 
city, the most effective efforts will be made by 
the sectional organizations and by camp direc- 
tors in their local communities. There is no 
better medium than Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and these organizations always welcome 
camping talks. Woman’s Clubs, luncheon clubs, 
and the like, reach parents. The radio offers 
inestimable potentialities. We must reach more 
children through camping, and we must have 
more camps with acceptable standards. An 
aggressive campaign of education through such 
mediums as these in all cities throughout Amer- 
ica will accomplish both ends. Let us hope that 
all Sections of the Association will join the cam- 
paign. Let us make the 1936-37 season a year 
of education of the public generally. 





Behavior Changes 


(Continued from page 23) 


13. Are individuals encouraged to start some new 
things as well as to continue those things in 
which they are now competent? 

14. Is the individual learning to appraise and to 
appropriate wisely the resources in his com- 
munity for a fruitful use of leisure? 

15. Do some of the activities provide the in- 
dividual with genuine emotional release? 

16. Does the activity make for the socialization of 
the individual? 








HERE is no wiser choice than 
The Parents’ Magazine. Year 
after year it carries the largest 
volume of camp advertising be- 
cause it is the only large magazine 
whose readers virtually all have 
children of camp age. This year, 
72% of all camp advertisers used 
The Parents’ Magazine. 


With an increase of 40,000 in 
guaranteed circulation, effective 
next February, at no increase in 
cost, Parents’ Magazine camp ad- 
vertisers in 1937 will reach 410,000 
well-to-do families—the country’s 
best camp prospects—at the lowest 


Write for special camp 
advertising rates 
Regina McGarrigle 

Director, 
School and Camp , I 
Dept. basic rate in ten years. 
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9 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


Metal Crafts for Summer Camps 


(Continued from page 13) 

Many useful and decorative objects such as 
candlesticks, sconces, lanterns, mirror frames, 
buttons, and buckles combined with other met- 
als, wood, glass or manufactured resinous mate- 
rials, if desired, may also be used as camp proj- 
ects. Copper, brass, and pewter which are easy 
to beat, bend, and solder into the forms de- 
sired may be used for these articles. Further- 
more these three metals are quite malleable and 
admit of a great variety of surface treatment. 

Although silver is more expensive than the 
crude metals, the amount used for an article of 
jewelry is small enough to keep the cost at a 
low figure. Chains, rings, bracelets, and 
brooches, all silver or combined with enamels 
or stones for color, may be constructed in sim- 
ple designs. Inspiration for these simple pieces 
may be found in primitive ornaments and 
American Indian jewelry where the tourquoise 
is used effectively with the silver. More mod- 
ern designs using smooth stones of various 
shapes against a polished surface of metal also 
offer possibilities for many interesting and 
beautiful objects within the ability of beginners 
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and the range of work that can be introduced 
into a camp program. 

It is possible that many beginners may find 
work in the finer metals more interesting and 
satisfying than the cruder metals. The instruc- 
tor has to learn to determine these preferences 

and the sincerity of them and suit the instruc- 
tion to the finer details which the finer metal 
requires. As the pupil becomes more skillful, 
a combination of metals, stones, and enamels 
of various colors and textures may be intro- 
duced into the design. The scope of the work 
may thus be broadened gradually any appreci- 
ably. The cost of material for metal craft 
varies and when funds are limited and the turn- 
over of the stock too slow to depend upon a ro- 
tating fund, the cheaper metals may be used. 

Craft work for camps requires a good deal 
of preparation and planning on the part of the 
instructor if the individual pupil is to secure 
real education and creative experience in this 
form of activity. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on the need for preventing opportun- 
ism to creep into this type of work. Plans, de- 
signs, procedures may have to be changed as 
the work on the piece proceeds but the instruc- 
tor must see to it that these changes are really 
a part of the creative work which goes into the 
making of an article. Much of this necessarily 
has to be anticipated by the teacher in order to 
direct changes without imposing her taste on 
the young craftsman or developing a sense of 
dependency on the part of the learner. | 

Craft work has an important place in social- 

ized education. When properly integrated in 
a camp program and in the activities of the in- 
dividual camper pursuing some form of it, 
craft work has a real place in the socializing 
process of the over individualized child. Fur- 
thermore the community of interest which is 
exhibited in a well planned craft program, even 
when projects are individual and made for in- 
dividual use and pleasure, makes the intro- 
spective person agreeably aware of his associ- 
ates and appreciative of them and _ their 
achievements. 


The Group Work Process 


(Continued from page 17) 
boy who lacks adequate skill in baseball, so 
that he is rarely chosen for the teams, requires 
such individual instruction and guidance that 
will qualify him for acceptable participation 
in the group. Temporarily they may be with- 
drawn from the group. The status of every 
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camper must be safeguarded. We can not 
leave to chance, or to the whims of the group, 
such adjustment. The group is no magic in- 
strument which automatically will work bene- 
ficial adjustment. If that were true, all chil- 
dren coming to camp would become, by that 
very fact, socially adjusted, and any environ- 
ment would be desirable. 

There are a number of magical beliefs still 
existant in group work. 

We label some agencies character building, 
and conclude that if a boy participates in its 
activities, his character will thereby be built. 
This is wishful thinking that becomes a substi- 
tute for the processes that lead to character 
training. 

Let us consider some of the individual ap- 
proaches to the camper in the group work 
process. Remembering that the individual ap- 
proach cannot be isolated from the social or 
group approach, we attempt to discover the 
camper’s interests as well as his needs. There 
is a distinction between the two. One’s interest 
may not coincide with one’s needs. The car- 
diac’s interest may be to beat the record in a 
fifty-yard dash, while his need is for less stren- 
uous activity. We may employ for our pur- 
pose the interest check list, the personal inter- 
view, case histories. With the passage of time 
and events, comes the discovery of the indi- 
vidual. Situations develop in which the indi- 
viduals reveal behavior patterns. We secure a 
record of his physical condition and his emo- 
tional history. We find out from the parents 
how he gets along at home. We may visit the 
home to learn all we can about the boy. During 
camp we observe and record the behavior of 
the boy. In this record we try to create a pic- 
ture of what the boy is really like, so that we 
can better understand him, to the end of ad- 
justing him to situations arising in the group. 

So many of the behavior problems in camp 
are due to the strong urge on the part of the 
boy to secure status in camp. He wants to 
feel that he is a duly recognized member of the 
group. The blocking of satisfaction of this 
urge makes for a social behavior. Campers do 
many things to earn status. A carefully se- 
lected group, in which that camper can find 
such recognition, is essential. The timid boy, 
the backward boy cannot achieve status in a 
camp unit of domineering fellows who are 
always upon him. In competitive athletics, 
only the abler ones achieve status—the losers 
develop a sense of inferiority. 
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May We Have Your Camp Booklet? 


Where would one expect to find a book- 
let of every camp in America, if not at the 
national office of the American Camping 
Association? Here there should be a 
complete library of camp booklets for the 
inspection of any and all who are inter- 
ested. Such a display of booklets is now 
being accumulated. Won’t you send in 
yours, Mr. and Mrs. Camp Director, and 
by return mail? Let us have your 1936 
booklet at once. Your 1937 book can fol- 
low when it is ready. Certainly your 
camp should be represented in this col- 
lection of camp advertising publicity. 











There are a number of methods of treatment 
for those who become behavior problems. First, 
there is the placing of the individual in the 
right group. Second, we provide the camper 
with plenty of opportunity for success and 
achievement through which he secures status. 
Third, we provide situations in which the 
camper can satisfy the four wishes: security, 
recognition, new experiences, and _ response. 
Fourth, we secure educational results by utiliz- 
ing the law of learning, law of readiness, law of 
effect, and law of use. Fifth, we remove, as we 
can, all blocks that make it difficult for basic 
desires to be satisfied, for it is because of these 
blocks that undesirable behavior results. 

There are a number of difficulties in the in- 
dividual approach. It isn’t always possible to 
secure adequate and reliable information con- 
cerning the camper. The teacher may not have 
records, may not have the correct point of view 
toward the child, may prejudice us against the 
child. The parents may lack objectivity in ap- 
praising the child’s character, and be equally 
inadequate to indicate what the child’s needs 
are. Secondly, the time is too limited in a 
short-term camp to do very much in a thor- 
ough-going fashion. Thirdly, even if the 
changes are effective in camp, with the return 
of the camper to a different environment, these 
changed behavior patterns may not continue 
to function. How long is the carry-over? Is 
it a month, or two months, or how long? Then, 
lastly, there is the difficulty in taking the par- 
ents into our confidence. It isn’t always 
possible with parents who resent criticism of 
their children, and the revelation of their chil- 
dren’s shortcomings. (To be continued) 
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done, for as soon as One camp season is 
over he begins to plan his program for 
the next! 


lf children’s plays are on your program 
—and they undoubtedly are—don’'t fail 
to order a copy of Silver Bells and Cockle 
Shells containing eight plays and pageants 
for children. These plays are easy to give 
and they will delight the children, both 
those who are taking part in them and 
the audience. 
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The History of Organized Camping 


(Continued from page 19) 
assigned to the Pacific Section of the C.D.A. 
as a project study and the Curricula presented 
have sufficient vitality to serve as a base for 
present-day curriculum construction. 


Committees on Education and 
Research Appointed 


At the national meeting of the C.D.A. held 
in Chicago, February 27-28, 1930, the subject 
of leadership training was discussed and the 
name of the General Conference Committee 
was changed to ‘the Education Committee,” 
with three sub-committees: 1. Research. 2. 
Camp Leadership Courses in colleges and 
schools of physical education. 3. C.D.A. Train- 
ing Conferences. Herbert H. Twining was 
appointed chairman of the new Education 
Committee and also of the sub-committee on 
Research; Miss Sara G. Holiday (now Mrs. 
J. P. Sprague) was made chairman of the sub- 
committee on Camp Leadership Courses; and 
Dwight L. Rogers, Jr., chairman of C.D.A. 
Conferences. This action was the beginning of 
a more serious approach to the study of leader- 
ship training, and under Mr. Twining’s guid- 
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ance culminated in the establishment of a 
$100,000 grant by the Chrysler Corporation 
to the American Camping Association (former- 
ly the C.D.A.) for research work. Mr. Twin- 
ing in June, 1936, became the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Chrysler Camping Fund. 

A Committee on Education and Research 
was appointed at the Boston Convention, 
March 5-7, 1936, “for the purpose of studying 
the camping situation as it affects outcomes in 
the lives of students at the colleges and univer- 
sities, and to suggest subjects for theses on 
camping to those seeking a Ph.D. degree.” 


Counselors Handbooks Prepared 


A Counselor’s Handbook was prepared by 
Miss Verree Weber in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Edu- 
cation at Mills College, California, in June 
1930. It was printed and used in the counselor 
training course at Mills College. 

Splendid work was accomplished by the Sec- 
tions in leadership training, notably the Pacific 
Section which not only conducted successful 
training conferences but published in 1932 a 
Handbook for Camp Counselors, edited by 
Rosalind Cassidy, chairman, and Homer Bem- 
iss, executive. 

The Southern. Section conducted a ten-day 
Camp Counselor Training Institute at Blue 
Ridge, N. C., for three years, beginning in 
1932, and also sponsored a five-year research 
project on “The Behavior Change Inquiry in 
Southern Camps” in co-operation with mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Y.M.C.A. Graduate 
College, Nashville, Tenn. In 1933 the Section 
issued A Camp Counselor’s Manual, edited by 
Walter L. Stone and C. Walton Johnson. 

The New York Section presented a report 
at the Washington Convention, March 5-8, 
1931, on “Qualifications for a Camp Director,” 
prepared by a committee with Emily H. Welch 
as chairman, which was a treatise on the quali- 
fications that a person who wished to enter the 
profession of camp director should have, al- 
though the material is equally applicable to all 
camp directors. This report is obtainable from 
the New York Section and is printed in full in 
The Camping Magazine, April, 1931. 

Sara G. Holiday, chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on Counselor Training Courses in Col- 
leges and Schools, submitted a report at the 
Washington meeting which outlined a set-up of 
camp courses, showing how each college depart- 
ment could contribute to such a course instead 
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of the camp course being fostered in one de- 
partment only, and that largely of skills. This 
report may be found on page 11, Vol. III, No. 
6, The Camping Magazine (March, 1931). . 


Cooperation of Colleges 


Colleges were now recognizing the profession 
of camp director and of counselor by providing 
courses similar to the plan inaugurated at Co- 
lumbia University in 1920. In 1922 Boston 
University, School of Education, opened a 
course in Camp Management and Practice un- 
der the direction of Dean Arthur H. Wilde and 
the direct leadership of Charles N. Lamprey. 

Dr. Vinal in 1928 made a compilation of col- 
leges and schools which were conducting coun- 
selor training courses. This list included: 

New York University, New .York City, Univer- 
sity of State of New York; Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Teachers College of Columbia University, 
New York City; Yale University, New Haven; 
State College, Ames, Iowa¥ School of Applied Sci- 
ence, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; 
University of Iowa; Goucher College for Women, 
Baltimore, Md.; University of Chicago; University 
of Wisconsin; University of George Washington, 
Washington, D. C.; Mills College, California; High- 
land Park High School, Detroit; Detroit Teachers 


College; Bouve School, Boston, Mass.; Chicago © 


Normal School of Physical Education; Northwest- 
ern University; Slippery Rock State Normal School, 
Pennsylvania; Ohio Wesleyan; and Boston Univer- 
sity. In 1931 the list was increased by the following 
colleges and universities: Howard University, 
Washington, D. C.; Brenau College, Gainesville, 
Georgia; University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind.; Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa; Hood Col- 
lege, Frederick, Md.; Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass.; International Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, 
Mass.; Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Ohio 
State College, Columbus, Ohio! Bacone College, 
Bacone, Oklahoma; Syracuse University, ‘Syracuse, 


N. vSkidmore College, Saratoga, N. Y.; Bar-. 


nard College, New York City; Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y.; Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas; Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida; Mu- 
nicipal University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas; 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Lansing, Mich” University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla.; Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Okla.; Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, Chickasha, Okla.; Mass. State 
College, Amherst,’ Mass.; University’‘of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Texas; Cathedral College, New York City; 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Ill.; State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va.; 
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Washington State Normal School, Ellensburg, 
Wash.; State Teachers College, Fairmont, West 
Virginia; Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Ill.; Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The Cleveland Camp Institute conducted by 
the Group Work Course, School of Applied So- 
cial Science, Western Reserve University, and 
the Cleveland Camp Council, was started in 
1926 at the Harkness Camp near Willoughby, 
Ohio, with Henry M. Busch as director. The 
motivating spirit of this Institute is W. I. Neus- 
tetter. 

Training Conferences and Institutes have 
been conducted by the American Red Cross, 
Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Councils of Social Agen- 
cies, Woodcraft League, and many church or- 
ganizations with satisfactory results. Space 
does not permit evaluation of these courses 
other than to say that excellent work has been 
accomplished by these organizations through 
their insistence upon counselors doing work in 
a serious way. 

A New Approach to Training 

A new approach to the training of leadership 
was the Camp Institute launched by the Y.M. 
C.A. College at Chicago, April 4-7;.1930. One 
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Physical Education 
‘ TEACHERS 


—You want to keep in touch with the latest 
developments in your profession 

—You want to study the latest ideas of educa- 
tional leaders 

~-You want the latest in teaching materials for 
your classes 


—-You want to read news items of interest from 


over the country 
THEN— 
You Will Be Interested in 
The Journal of 
HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


It brings to you the experiences of others who have problems 
like yours. Articles on health, new games, problems of admin- 
istration, swimming, diving, canoeing, hiking, demonstrations, 
etc., appear regularly. 

Two dollars is the subscription price to The Journal of Health 
and Physical Education which is issued ten times during the 
school year. Illustrated. 


Send for a complimentary copy today 


American Physical Education 


Association 
Dept. C, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


hundred and fifteen persons attended, repre- 
senting fifteen states from Massachusetts to 
California. ‘(Character Education in the Sum- 
mer Camp” was the general topic of discussion. 
The purpose of the Institute was to develop 
summer camp educational philosophy, proc- 
esses and methods. Prof. Hedley S. Dimock, 
Charles E. Hendry, Ruth Perkins and Roy 
Sorenson were the leaders. The Institute is 
held annually and the findings are in published 
form.’ 

Individual camps conduct courses for older 
campers who desire to become counselors. This 
is a most effective process and is destined to 
become of more general practice. Many well 
organized camps prepare handbooks for coun- 
selors and hold pre-camp training conferences. 
Laura I. Mattoon introduced a sub-counselor 
training group at Camp Kehonka in 1925, 
which included “girls over sixteen years of age 
who seem qualified for present and future lead- 
ership in work with girls, in camps or in camp- 
like activities elsewhere.” Miss Mattoon in 
1928, while Secretary-Treasurer of the C.D.A., 
issued a booklet on “Qualifications of a Camp 





1 Prof. Hedley S. Dimock, George Williams College, Chicago, IIl. 
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Counselor.” The seven pages contain the basis 
of the kind of leadership which must make up 
the camp staff. 

In 1934 a Workbook for Camp Counselors 
and Directors was edited by Jackson R. Shar- 
man, Marjorie Hillas and David K. Brace. A 
staff of twenty-seven contributed articles deal- 
ing with many phases of organized camping, 
with assigned questions to be answered by 
students and also reference material for further 
study. This is the first contribution to the pro- 
vision of a text-book for use in college courses 
on camping. 

Eugene H. Lehman in 1931 made a study of 
the Camp Directors’ Training, which is pub- 
lished in Camps and Camping, 1931.° A ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to every camp director 
whose name and address could be secured. It 
is interesting to note that 534 of the camp di- 
rectors completed a high school course and 17 
withdrew before graduation. Of the number 
of these high school graduates who continued 
their academic training through the various 
stages of college level, 298 held one degree, 57 
two degrees, 8 three degrees, 2 four degrees, 
and that 78 did not complete a college course. 
It is noteworthy that the leaders of private 
camps continued their schooling much longer 
than the leaders of organizational camps; for 
only seventeen per cent of those who conduct 
boys’ and girls’ private camps are non-college 
graduates, while fifty-six per cent of the direc- 
tors of organizational camps are non-college 
people. | 

Whither ? 

The question has been asked whether camp- 
ing will be truly creative or will it become a 
trailer of educational philosophy?* Dr. George 
L. Meylan, an experienced teacher and camp 
director, writes “the progress of camping as an 
educational movement depends upon the pro- 
fessional training and attitude of the director 
and counselor.” The next decade will furnish 
the answer to the above question. 





2 Lehman, Eugene H. Camps and Camping, 1931, p. 18. 
3 Ward, Carlos Edward. Organized Camping and Progressive Edu- 
cation, p. 170. 
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